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Stepping  Up  Neuman’s  Legacy 


Faculty  and  Staff  Key  Donors  to  Campaign 


WHEN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
announced  last  week  that  it 
reached  its  $1  billion  fundraising 
milestone  a year  ahead  of  sched- 
ule, it  thanked  more  than 
107,000  donors  from  around  the 
world  — including  U of  T faculty 
and  staff  who  contributed  more 
than  $68  million  to  scholarships 
and  bursaries,  athletics,  libraries, 
fellowships  and  graduate  travel 
and  research  funds. 

Margaret  Hancock,  warden  of 
Hart  House  and  co-chair  of  the 
faculty  and  staff  campaign,  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  explain  the  importance  of  pri- 
vate support  for  U of  T,  especially 
since  the  university  reached  its 
$1 -billion  milestone. 

“1  realize  there  is  this  idea  out 
there  that  U of  T is  ‘rich.’  But  it’s 
kind  of  like  having  a home  but  no 
liquid  assets,”  she  said.  “We  have 
a great  university  but  there  are  so 
many  students  here  who  we  can 
help  liberate  from,  working  at 
low-paying,  part-time  jobs  in 
order  to  make  ends  meet.” 

At  least  40  per  cent  of  under- 
graduates at  U of  T require 
financial  assistance  to  complete 
their  education.  At  the  start  of  the 
campaign  in  1995,  the  universi- 
ty’s endowment  for  student  aid 
was  just  under  $69  million  — it  is 
now  nearly  $500  million. 


By  directing  much  of  their  sup- 
port towards  student  assistance, 
faculty  and  staff  have  helped 
make  U of  T the  first  university  in 
Canada  to  guarantee  financial 
accessibility  to  all  qualified 
students. 

Kathy  McCormick,  program- 
mer for  the  university’s  develop- 
ment information  system  data- 
base, recently  donated  $1,200  to 
the  Celtic  studies  program  at  St. 
Michael’s  College. 

“I  donated  to  the  program 
because  of  my  own  ethnic  back- 
ground, which  is  Scottish,”  she 
said.  In  1994,  MCormick  took 
courses  in  Celtic  studies  at  St. 
Michael’s  College  while  a visiting 
student  from  Wilfrid  Laurier 
University.  “I  still  want  to  support 
the  Celtic  studies  program  and  the 
university  makes  it  so  easy  because 
of  the  payroll  deduction  program.” 

Professor  Alexander  Leggatt 
of  English,  co-chair  of  the  cam- 
paign with  Hancock,  said  that 
faculty  and  staff  members  have  a 
clear  view  of  where  the  needs 
are  greatest  on  campus.  “When 
you  see  the  size  of  some  classes 
or  talk  to  a graduate  student 
who  would  like  to  go  some- 
where to  do  research  but  doesn’t 
have  the  money,  you  understand 
why  U of  T needs  our  support,” 
he  said. 


Michael  Lee-Chin,  rhairman  and  CEO  ofAIC  Limited,  sent  his  greetings  via  satellite  from  Calgary  during 
last  week’s  news  conference  at  the  Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies  announcing  the  university's 
$ I -billion  fundraising  milestone.  Lee-Chin's  $ I O-million  donation,  which  will  establish  the  AlC  Institute  for 
Leadership  at  the  Rotman  School  of  Management,  helped  the  university  reach  the  milestone  a year 
ahead  of  schedule.  For  more  on  the  impact  and  success  of  the  campaign,  see  insert.  Seated,  (left  to  right) 
Dean  Roger  Martin,  Rotman  School  of  Management,  President  Robert  Birgeneau,  Tony  Comper, 
campaign  chair. 


By  Susan  Bloch-Nevitte 

PROFESSOR  Shirley  Neuman  has 
announced  that  she  is  step- 
ping down  as  provost  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Citing 
“compelling  personal  reasons,” 
Neuman  will  end  her  tenure  as 
the  university’s  chief  academic 
officer  today. 


Professor  Shirley  Neuman 


“It  has  been  a pleasure  to  work 
with  the  faculty,  chairs,  principals 
and  deans  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  with  the  senior  man- 
agement group,”  she  said  in  a 
statement  issued  Friday  “It  has 


been  a particular  pleasure  and 
honour  to  lead  the  consultation 
that  informs  [the  academic  plan] 
Stepping  Up  and  to  learn  over  the 
last  months  of  the  many  thought- 
ful initiatives  emerging  through 
your  departmental  and  faculty 
planning  processes.  1 wish  you 
well  as  you  make  important  deci- 
sions about  the  future  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  very 
much  hope  that  you  continue  to 
do  so  in  a spirit  of  optimism  and 
renewal.” 

President  Robert  Birgeneau  said 
he  greatly  regretted  Neuman’s 
decision  and  lauded  her  for  her 
leadership  in  developing  the  uni- 
versity’s academic  plan.  “Provost 
Neuman  has  played  a major  role 
in  the  university’s  articulation  of 
the  nature  and  scope  of  our  dis- 
tinctive mission,”  he  said,  adding 
that  the  academic  plan  clearly 
identifies  the  steps  that  must  be 
taken  for  U of  T to  realize  its 
potential  on  the  international 
stage. 

“Over  the  last  year  she  has  pro- 
ductively engaged  a large  and 
diverse  university  community  in 
the  academic  planning  process,” 
Birgeneau  said.  “She  created  a 
coherent  and  collective  voice  for 


our  ambition  as  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  public  teaching  and 
research  universities.  As  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  divisional  planning 
phase  of  Stepping  Up,  her  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  to  this 
process  and  this  great  university 
will  serve  as  a legacy  for  many 
years  to  come.” 


By  Ailsa  Ferguson 

An  inspiring  legal  scholar  and 
teacher  and  a compelling 
advocate  for  immigrants  and 
refugees  are  among  the  four  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  U of  T 
community  who  have  received 
this  country’s  highest  honour  for 
lifetime  achievement  — appoint- 
ment to  the  Order  of  Canada. 

University  Professor  Emeritus 
Martin  Friedland  of  law  was  pro- 
moted to  companion,  the  highest 
distinction  within  the  order, 
while  Professor  Morton  Beiser  of 
psychiatry,  conductor  Robert 
Cooper  of  music  and  Professor 
Emeritus  John  Laidlaw  of  medi- 
cine were  named  members.  They 
join  98  other  prominent 


Neuman’s  commitment  to 
enhancing  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent experience,  supporting  inter- 
disciplinary collaborations  and  to 
equity  are  hallmarks  of  the  plan, 
“reminding  us  of  her  energetic 
and  passionate  commitment  to 
education  as  a rigorous  and  excit- 
ing intellectual  endeavour,” 


Canadians  announced  by 
Governor  General  Adrienne 
Clarkson  Jan.  27. 

Friedland,  cited  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the 
Canadian  legal  system  and  to  the 
administration  of  justice,  is  the 
author  of  one  of  the  most  defini- 
tive studies  of  the  role  of  the 
judiciary  in  Canada.  In  addition 


Birgeneau  said. 

Neuman  joined  the  university 
in  July  2002  after  serving 
as  dean  of  the  College  of 
Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
A professor  of  English  and 


to  his  wide-ranging  legal  writings, 
he  has  played  significant  roles  in  a 
number  of  government  commis- 
sions and  committees.  “As  a legal 
scholar  and  teacher,”  the  citation 
from  Rideau  Hall  states,  “he  has 
inspired  a great  many  young 
lawyers  and  students.” 


-See  FOUR  Page  4- 
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CAMEROON  CONNECTION 

Students  dedicate  six  weeks  of  summer  vacation  promoting  good 
health  practices  in  Cameroon.  Page  5 

INDECENT  EXPOSURE 

Researcher  finds  eroticism  in  early - 
; Italian  religious  dramas.  Page  7 
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STEPHEN  SIMEON 


IN  BRIEF 


STADIUM  DISCUSSIONS  NEAR  DEADLINE 

Discussions  between  U of  T and  a group  of  private  investors  on 
revitalizing  the  athletic  facilities  at  the  site  of  the  former  Varsity  Stadium 
are  continuing,  with  less  than  one  week  to  go  until  the  university s Feb. 

8 deadline.  Jon  Dellandrea,  vice-president  and  chief  advancement  offi- 
cer, said  the  remaining  potential  “deal-breaker”  was  the  question  of  local 
and  municipal  taxation  on  the  property.  U of  T is  proposing  to  govern- 
ment officials  that  the  land  remain  tax-exempt,  as  it  stands  now.  “Were 
discussing  this  issue  primarily  at  the  provincial  level  but  the  municipal 
government  is  also  important.  This  project  is  not  only  of  significant 
benefit  to  our  students  and  campus  community,  it  would  also  play  a role 
in  the  vitality  of  the  Bloor  Street  district  and  the  overall  revitalization  of  the 
city,”  Dellandrea  said.  The  Feb.  8 deadline  was  set  by  U of  T to  allow  details 
of  the  plan  to  be  presented  to  Governing  Council  Feb.  11. 

LET  THE  LOBBYING  BEGIN 

Six  national  education  associations  have  banded  together  to  make 
post-secondary  education  a priority  for  Canada.  In  a letter  to  Prime 
Minister  Paul  Martin  dated  Jan.  14,  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Community  Colleges,  the  Association  of  University  and  Colleges  of 
Canada,  the  Canadian  Alliance  of  Student  Associations,  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teachers,  the  Canadian  Federation  for  the 
Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  and  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Students  called  on  Ottawa  and  the  provinces  and  territories  to  jointly 
develop  a new  fiscal  transfer  specifically  earmarked  for  higher  educa- 
tion. The  letter  urged  Ottawa  to  use  the  upcoming  speech  from  the 
throne  to  stress  the  importance  of  post-secondary  education  to  Canadas 
economic  and  cultural  development. 

KEELING  APPOINTED  BURSAR  AT  VIC 

David  Keeling,  administrative  officer  for  the  University  of  Toronto’s 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  is  taking  his  expertise  to  the  Victoria  University 
board  of  regents  as  bursar  and  chief  administrative  officer  for  a five-year 
term  effective  March  1 . Keeling  has  been  with  U of  T for  more  than  30 
years,  holding  senior  administrative  posts  in  the  office  of  the  vice- 
president  and  provost  and  the  faculties  of  arts  and  science,  dentistry, 
music  and  at  Scarborough.  At  Victoria,  he  will  oversee  investment, 
human  resources,  property  and  ancillary  services.  Professor  David 
Naylor,  dean  of  medicine,  said  Keeling’s  departure  will  be  a loss  to  the 
faculty.  “David  has  given  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  1 1 years  of  extraordi- 
nary leadership  as  CAO,”  he  said.  “I  remain  confident  that  we  will  find 
a worthy  successor,  but  certain  that  there  will  never  be  a replacement.” 


JO  m QTii  flHHu^LMOHTo  viNTflc^  mm  i MIU  illOW  & m 


At  the  Civic  Garden  Centre  (Edward's  Gardens) 

777  Lawrence  Ave.  East  (corner  of  Lawrence  & Leslie)  Toronto 
Moving  to  its  new  venue  on  Saturday,  March  6,  2004 
Open:  10:00  am  to  5:00  pm  Free  parking 
A select  group  of  leaders  will  be  exhibiting  quilts,  linens,  laces,  shawls,  hooked  rugs  & jewelry. 

Admission  $6.00  Portiol  proceeds  to  the  Cancer  and  Multiple  Sclerosis  Societies 
Please  call  905-666-0523  for  further  information. 
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-Continued  From  Page  1- 
A specialist  in  psychiatry  and 
epidemiology,  Beiser  is  committed 
to  ensuring  the  well-being  of 
newcomers  to  Canada.  Described 
as  a “compelling  advocate  for 
immigrants  and  refugees,”  Beiser 
has  worked  tirelessly  to  promote 
understanding  of  the  problems 
they  face  and  to  influence  devel- 
opment of  social  policy.  Beiser  is 
also  founding  director  of  the 
Centre  of  Excellence  for  Research 
on  Immigration  and  Settlement 
and  has  written  and  narrated  pro- 
grams on  immigration  directed  to 
elementary  and  high  school 
students  as  well  as  a radio  series 
for  the  general  public. 

Cooper,  conductor  of  the 


University  Women’s  Chorus,  is 
deeply  committed  to  Canada’s  musi- 
cal life.  Currently  with  Chorus 
Niagara,  the  Orpheus  Choir  of 
Toronto  and  the  Opera  in  Concert 
Chorus,  Cooper  has  also  taught  at  U 
of  T and  worked  with  the  National 
Youth  Choir  of  Canada,  encourag- 
ing aspiring  singers  and  musicians. 
Executive  producer  of  Opera  and 
Choral  Music  at  CBC  Radio  Two, 
Cooper  is  responsible  for  program- 
ming that  has  earned  “the  highest  of 
accolades.” 

Cited  as  an  exemplary  educator 
and  physician,  whether  as  U of  T’s 
first  director  of  the  Institute  of 
Medical  Science  or  dean  of 
medicine  at  McMaster  University, 
Laidlaw  brought  innovative 


changes  to  the  training  of  young 
clinicians  and  encouraged  them  to 
focus  on  patient-centred  health. 
“Through  his  leadership  roles, 
notably  with  Cancer  Care  Ontario, 
he  has  stressed  the  importance  of 
good  communication  in  providing 
quality  care  to  patients,”  the  cita- 
tion states. 

Established  in  1967,  the  Order 
of  Canada  recognizes  outstanding 
achievement  and  service  in 
various  fields  of  endeavour.  Any 
Canadian  can  be  nominated  with 
the  exception  of  federal  and 
provincial  politicians  and  judges 
who  cannot  be  appointed  while 
holding  office.  Non-Canadians  can 
be  considered  for  honorary 
appointments. 


Neuman  Committed  to  Equity 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
women’s  studies,  she  also  held 
senior  academic  positions  at  the 
universities  of  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia. 


Her  arrival  at  U of  T coincided 
with  significant  budgetary  chal- 
lenges led  by  downturns  in  the 
market  that  affected  the  univer- 
sity’s pension  plan,  endowment 


and  operating  budget.  Birgeneau 
said  she  brought  many  improve- 
ments to  the  development  of  the 
budget  and  “dealt  incisively  with 
these  issues,  offering  a construc- 
tive way  for  us  to  move  forward.” 
in  the  midst  of  major  capital 
expansion  on  all  three  campuses, 
Neuman  also  introduced  a 
separate  capital  budget  and  a 
process  for  capital  planning. 

Birgeneau  noted,  as  well, 
Neuman’s  success  at  attracting  top 
academic  leaders  to  U of  T. 
“Provost  Neuman  has  made  an  out- 
standing and  lasting  contribution 
to  the  betterment  of  the  university,” 
he  said.  “On  behalf  of  all  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  i thank  her 
and  I wish  her  success.” 

Professor  Vivek  Goel,  deputy 
provost,  will  serve  as  acting 
provost  until  the  Feb.  11  meet- 
ing of  Governing  Council,  where 
the  president  will  make  a 
recommendation  for  the 
longer  term. 


Tel:  (416)  597-1121 
Fax:  (416)  597-2968 

Email:  tradewindst@yahoo.ca 


Yrade-winj^ 


Give  us  your  itinerary  and  let  us  do  the  search  for  you! 
Conveniently  located  at  the  corner  of  College  Street  and 
University  Avenue,  Trade  Winds  Travel  has  been  providing 
first  class,  personalized,  efficient  and  reliable  travel  service  to 
the  academic  community  of  the  U of  T for  over  40  years. 

Our  continuing  commitment  is  to  offer: 

• Absolutely  the  lowest  air  fares  on  the  market  to  all 
world  destinations 

• BIG  discounts  on  vacation  packages  and  cruises 

• Free  ticket  delivery  to  your  door 

• No  service  fees 

Please  give  us  a call!  IVe  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
gou  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


Your  Closest  Neighbour 

Quality  Hotel  Midtoivn 


UofT  Rate  Schedule 

Individual  Reservations: 

Groups  (6+  rooms): 

416-968-0010 

416-968-0010 

From  $99.00 

Group  from:  $109.00 

ask  for  Sonia,  our  Sales  Specialist 

QUALITY  HOTEL  MIDTOWN  inYorkville 
A UofT  Athletics  Host  Hotel 

280  Bloor  Street  West  (at  St.  George) 

Phone:  416^968^0010  Fax:  416^968^7765 
Email:  cn312@whgca.com  Wehsite:  www.choicehotels.ca 


Fashionably  located.  Affordably  priced. 
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Neither  Rain  nor  Sleet  nor  @!#!  Snow 

By  Michah  Rynor 


SHE  SAYS  SHE  CAME  TO  CANADA  FOR  A CHANGE  OF 
scenery  and  with  snowdrifts  as  tall  as 
students,  inch-thick  ice,  three-foot  icicles  — 
well,  the  emerald  isle  was  never  like  this.  But 
that’s  okay  with  Margaret  Scully,  one  of  two  women 
groundskeepers/light  equipment  operators  on  the  St. 
George  campus  who  chip  away  at  old  man 
winter  with  a vengeance. 

When  Scully  isn’t  shovelling,  sweeping,  digging 
and  salting  her  section  of  King’s  College  and  Hart 
House  circles  as  well  as  a long  stretch  of  St.  George 
Street,  she’s  working  towards  her  degree  in  sociology 
and  Celtic  studies.  And  believe  it  or  not,  while  most 
of  us  are  grumbling  about  the  weather,  she’s  having 
a fine  old  time. 

“If  you  knew  Ireland,”  she  says  with  a grimace. 
“Damp  winters  and  the  temperature  in  summer 
never  gets  above  24  Celsius.  Here  I can  cross- 
country ski,  cheer  on  the  Maple  Leafs  and  the 
summers  are  great.” 

Scully,  51,  came  to  Toronto  in  1987  after  working 
at  hotel  management  in  Germany  for  a decade.  She 
started  outdoors  at  U of  T as  a summer  student, 
enrolling  in  the  Transitional  Year  Program  in  1998. 

While  out  in  the  frigid  weather,  she  has  three  con- 
stant challenges;  her  hands  (keeping  them  warm) 
her  feet  (keeping  them  dry)  and  students  (waking 
them  up).  “They  need  a kick  in  the  butt  some  days,” 
she  says  with  a laugh.  “1  want  them  to  look  up  and 
see  how  beautiful  the  campus  is  this  time  of  year.  I 
think  they’re  too  busy  'with  their  books  — or 
hibernating  — when  they  should  be  out  playing  in 
the  snow!” 

She  normally  starts  her  day  at  7:30  in  the  morning 
but  during  these  recent  storms  she  has  been  called  in 
as  early  as  4 a.m.  And  while  she  usually  cycles  to 


Margaret  Scully  shovels  snow  on  King*s  College  Circle, 


work  all  winter  long  from  her  apartment  in  the  west 
end,  even  she  has  conceded  defeat  during  this  latest 
spate  of  unusually  bad  weather.  But  she  holds  no 
grudges. 

“1  like  all  the  seasons  equally,”  she  says.  “And  1 
really  like  what  I do.  It’s  solitary  work  — we  usually 
work  alone  but  that’s  okay  because  it  feels  like  you 
are  your  own  boss.  I’m  out  in  the  cold  by  myself  and 
that’s  fine  with  me.” 

Phil  Garment,  director  of  building  services  and 
grounds  since  1986,  admits  his  staff  is  losing  a lot  of 
sleep  these  days,  especially  his  snowplow  operators 
who  come  in  as  early  as  3 a.m.  “These  people  are 
absolutely  fantastic,”  he  says.  “It’s  hard,  back-break- 
ing work  sometimes  but  we  provide  our  staff  with 
the  proper  coats,  boots,  hats  and  gloves  so  they  can 
get  on  with  the  job.  Our  first  priority  in  a storm 
situation  is  the  sidewalks,  then  the  entrances  to 
buildings,  then  three-foot  pathways  between  the 
buildings.” 

This  isn’t,  however,  the  worst  he’s  seen  it.  “During 
the  big  storm  of  1999,  Mayor  Lastman  sent  the 
troops  in  to  shovel  Toronto  out.  We’d  just  finished 
getting  St.  George  Street  beautified  and  when  the 
army  came  in,  they  couldn’t  see  where  our  new 
planter  boxes  were  and  they  ended  up  plowing  into 
quite  a few  of  them.” 

But  these  dog  days  of  winter  can  be  hard  on  some- 
one as  conscientious  as  Scully,  who  considers  her 
territory  to  be  the  heart  of  U of  T.  “This  winter,  with 
the  continuous  snowfall,  it  can  make  you  feel  a bit 
depressed,”  she  says.  “You  just  get  everything  shov- 
elled away  and  it  all  comes  back  waiting  for  you.  It’s 
like  you  didn’t  accomplish  anything  the  day  before. 
But  you  do  your  work,  say  to  yourself  that  you  got 
the  job  done  and  that  it’s  been  a good  day.” 


Innovations  Foundation 
Makes  Gains 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

An  almost  40  per  cent  jump  in 
revenues  signalled  a “good 
year”  for  the  U of  T Innovations 
Foundation,  said  the  foundation’s 
president. 

The  foundation,  a not-for- 
profit  organization  dedicated  to 
the  commercialization  of  univer- 
sity-based research,  recorded  total 
revenues  of  almost  $4.5  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30, 
2003  — the  highest  number  it’s 
ever  had,  said  George  Adams, 
president  and  CEO.  That  marked 
a 39  per  cent  increase  from  the 
previous  year,  as  detailed  in  the 
foundation’s  annual  report  pre- 
sented to  Business  Board  Jan.  19. 

“We’re  on  target.  Our  business 
plan  is  rolling  out  as  we  predicted 
four  years  ago,”  said  Adams  in  an 
interview.  “We’re  really  happy  the 
academic  community  is  bringing 
us  great  ideas.  We  hope  to  have 
more  successes  to  talk  about  in 
the  near  future.” 

In  addition  to  the  higher  rev- 
enues in  fiscal  2003,  the  founda- 
tion also  had  higher  expenses  and 
recorded  a deficit  of  just  over 
$672,000  (a  smaller  loss  than  the 
$780,000  recorded  the  previous 
year).  Distributions  (which 
include  royalties  and  other  pay- 
ments) to  inventors,  the  universi- 
ty and  others  decreased  by  36  per 
cent.  “The  number  of  businesses 
we’re  trying  to  move  forward  is 
expanding,”  said  Adams.  “It  takes 


people,  money  and  patent  money 
to  do  that.” 

One  highlight  last  year  was  the 
sale  of  commercialization  of 
rights  to  Biox  Corporation,  yield- 
ing revenue  of  $1 .25  million.  Biox 
is  just  one  of  the  foundation’s 
success  stories,  taking  chemical 
engineering  professor  David 
Boocock’s  research  on  converting 
feedstocks  into  biodiesel  fuel  and 
translating  it  into  a commercial 
technology  that  is  drawing  inter- 
est from  agricultural  and  energy 
companies  internationally.  The 
2003  fiscal  year  also  marked  the 
first  full  year  of  operations  for  the 
Exceler@tor,  the  Innovations 
Foundation’s  information  tech- 
nology and  telecommunications 
business  incubator. 

Key  to  the  foundation’s  strategy 
has  been  the  development  of  a 
series  of  community-sponsored 
small  business  investment  funds 
which,  according  to  the  annual 
report,  “have  been  critical  to 
establishing  enterprises  and 
allowing  them  to  develop 
prototype  products  to  validate 
the  business  opportunity  to 
later-stage  investors.” 

There  is  investment  money  out 
there  for  good  science  matched 
with  good  business  proposals, 
said  Adams,  noting  that  the 
number  of  invention  disclosures 
coming  in  to  the  Innovations 
Foundation  from  across  U of  T, 
especially  from  the  basic  research 
departments,  continues  to  grow. 


Spam  Filter  Effective  Against  Viruses 


By  Bruce  Ralston 

WHILE  IT  wasn’t  bought  WITH 
that  purpose  in  mind, 
U of  T’s  new  anti-spam  filtering 
on  its  central  e-mail  service 
turned  out  to  have  an  added 
benefit  last  week  of  helping 
keep  UTORmail  users 
relatively  safe  from  a new 
worldwide  computer  virus 
attack. 

Administrators  at  com- 
puting and  networking  serv- 
ices (CNS)  credited  the  anti- 
spam software  with  helping 
them  insulate  campus  com- 
puters from  last  week’s 
major  virus  threat,  known  as 
the  Novarg  or  MyDoom  virus. 

“It’s  by  virtue  of  having  our 
spam  filter  that  we  were  able  to 
respond  to  this  virus,”  said 
Eugene  Siciunas,  head  of  CNS.  So 
far,  Siciunas  said,  over  250,000 
e-mail  messages  bearing  the  virus 
have  been  stopped  by  CNS  on 


their  way  to  campus  through  the 
UTORmail  system. 

The  institutional  spam  filter 
was  put  into  place  late  last  year.  It 
puts  messages  deemed  to  be  spam 
in  a separate  folder  from  the  user’s 
inbox,  called  “junk-mail.”  On 
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average  the  UTORmail  system, 
which  covers  all  mail  addresses 
that  end  in  @utoronto.ca,  receives 
400,000  messages  on  a weekday. 
Roughly  250,000  of  those  are 
rated  as  spam  and  moved  to 
junk-mail  folders. 

On  Wednesday,  the  final  feature 


of  the  antispam  system  kicked  into 
place.  From  now  on,  messages  in 
users’  junk-mail  folders  will  be 
automatically  discarded  from  the 
system  after  seven  days  unless 
retrieved  by  the  user.  The  move 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  univer- 
sity’s e-mail  server  from  filling 
up  with  unread  and  undis- 
cat ded  spam  messages, 
Siciunas  said.  “It  keeps  from 
having  to  buy  more  and  more 
hard  drive  space,”  he  said. 

As  for  viruses,  Siciunas 
cautioned  that  even  the  best 
anti-virus  system  will  always 
take  some  hours  to  imple- 
ment any  countermeasures 
following  a virus  attack.  He 
once  again  cautioned  all  e-mail 
users  not  to  open  attachments  of 
any  kind  unless  they  are  expect- 
ing them.  That  message  seems  to 
have  gotten  through;  very  few 
computers  were  contaminated  in 
the  first  few  hours  of  last  week’s 
attack. 


Rotman  holds  steady  in 
Financial  Times  ranking 


The  Financial  Times  has  ranked 
the  Rotman  School  of 
Management’s  MBA  program  21st 
in  the  world  for  the  second  consec- 
utive year  in  its  annual  survey.  The 
results  are  largely  based  on  a poll  of 
alumni  who  graduated  from  MBA 
programs  in  2000  but  they  also 
take  into  account  other  factors 
including  faculty  research  output. 


doctoral  programs  and  school 
diversity. 

“We  are  also  one  of  only  a hand- 
ful of  North  American  schools  that 
have  demonstrated  an  increase  in 
alumni  salaries  from  the  previous 
year,”  said  Professor  Roger  Martin, 
dean  of  management,  noting  that 
the  school  maintained  or  improved 
its  performance  in  14  of  the  20 


categories. 

Two  other  Canadian  schools 
placed  in  the  top  30  — York 
University’s  Schulich  School  fin- 
ished at  22  and  Western’s  Ivey 
School  at  29.  The  Rotman  School 
also  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
top  ranked  business  schools  at  a 
publicly  funded  university, 
placing  third. 
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Professor  Wins  Health  U of  T Award 


By  Jessica  Whiteside 

Professor  Luigi  Girolametto 
admits  some  students  may 
find  him  a bit  eccentric.  For  one 
thing,  he  puts  star  stickers  on 
their  assignments  for  encourage- 
ment — something  most  of  them 
likely  haven’t  seen  since  grade 
school.  But  what  the  graduate  stu- 
dents in  speech  language  pathology 
seem  to  notice  — and  appreciate 
— most  is  his  accessibility. 

“Despite  a full  teaching  and 
research  schedule,  Luigi’s  door  is 
always  open,  both  literally  and 
figuratively,  to  students....  He 
exhausts  all  avenues  that  can  be 
followed  whether  providing  help 
directly  or  in  researching  other 
sources  of  assistance  for  stu- 
dents,” they  wrote  in  a letter  nom- 
inating him  for  the  Centre  for 
Health  Promotion’s  2003  Healthy 
U of  T Award,  presented  annually 
to  those  who  “create  social  and 
environmental  conditions  that 
promote  the  health  and  well- 
being of  others.” 

“Students  will  often  say.  Well  1 
see  that  you’re  busy  but  ...  and 
my  response  is.  You’re  the  reason 
I’m  here,”  said  Girolametto,  the 
department’s  graduate  studies  co- 
ordinator. “It’s  through  those  con- 
tacts that  I feel  I get  to  know  my 
students  and  I know  I have  a pulse 
on  what’s  going  on  in  the  class.” 

In  December,  Girolametto 


received  the  individual  Healthy 
U of  T Award,  while  the  group 
award  went  to  the  student-run 
Sexual  Education  and  Peer 
Counselling  Centre.  In  her  nomi- 
nation letter,  student  Janice 
Bennett  said  Girolametto  enriches 
students’  academic  experience 
“with  his  very  special  talent  for 
providing  support,  both  directly 
and  by  means  of  facilitating  sup- 
portive networks  amongst  the 
students  themselves.”  That 
includes  encouraging  students  in 
the  professional  master’s  program 
to  participate  actively  in  the 
department’s  buddy  system  that 
pairs  up  year-one  and  year-two 
students  for  mutual  support 
throughout  the  year.  And,  said 
Melissa  D’Amelio,  when  she  was 
in  hospital  Girolametto  phoned 
for  updates  and  arranged  for 
deadline  extensions  with  her 
other  professors. 

“Each  day  he  reminded  me  that 
my  health  was  of  priority  and  that 
he  would  do  whatever  he  could  to 
lessen  any  anxiety  I was  having 
regarding  school  work,”  she  wrote 
in  her  nomination  letter. 

He’s  also  established  the 
Lifesaver  Award  — a certificate 
attached  to  a pack  of  the  candy 
with  the  hole  in  the  middle  — 
that  recognizes  students  who  do 
something  beneficial,  unasked, 
for  the  class. 

“The  fact  that  a student  will 


actually  look  out  for  the  whole 
team  I think  is  something  to  rein- 
force because  this  is  the  sort  of 
professional  conduct  our  graduate 
students  will  need  to  display,  the 
kind  of  leadership  they  will  need 
in  their  future  jobs  when  they’re 
working  on  interdisciplinary 
teams  with  professionals  in  hospi- 
tals or  in  school  boards  and  so 
on,”  Girolametto  said. 

Although  his  professional  love 
is  research  — into  autism,  literacy, 
hearing  impairment,  ESL  children 
and  parent  and  caregiver  involve- 
ment in  children’s  language  and 
literacy  intervention  — teaching 
and  students  are  never  far  from 
his  mind.  Class  photos  posted 
above  his  computer  monitor  help 
him  memorize  their  names  in  the 
first  few  weeks  of  class.  Finding 
the  balance  between  his  busy 
research  schedule  and  time  for 
class  preparation  and  teaching 
“has  been  the  hardest  thing  in  my 
job,”  said  Girolametto  of  his  12 
years  at  U of  T. 

“I  love  my  research  and  I love 
the  topic  area  that  I’m  teaching  — 
child  language  development, 
assessment  and  intervention  from 
0 to  18.”  he  said.  “I  start  every  lec- 
ture by  saying  this  is  my  favourite 
lecture  and  it’s  because  I love  the 
topic.  It’s  exciting  to  me  to  be  able 
to  share  information  about  some- 
thing that  I’m  enthusiastic  about. 
It’s  a gift.” 


Dellandrea  Contract  Extended 


By  Stephen  Watt 

JON  Dellandrea,  vice-president 
and  chief  advancement  offi- 
cer, has  agreed  to  a contract 
extension  until  2008.  Vice- 
president  since  1994, 
Dellandrea  has  played  an  essen- 
tial role  in  the  campaign  for 
U of  T,  which  recently  reached 
its  $1  billion  milestone  a year 
ahead  of  schedule.  While  the 
success  of  the  campaign  is  a 
source  of  pride  for  Dellandrea, 
he  has  his  sights  set  firmly  on 
the  university’s  future. 

“I  feel  honoured  to  have  been 
part  of  this  great  university  dunng 
such  an  exciting  period  of  change 
and  growth,”  Dellandrea  said. 
“Canada  needs  a few  universities 
that  rank  among  the  world’s  best 


but  we’re  not  going  to  get  there 
unless  we  make  major  advances  in 
increasing  our  base  of  support. 
There’s  still  much  work  to  be  done.” 

Dellandrea  has  had  a long  asso- 
ciation with  the  university  — he 
holds  a BA  in  English  literature 
and  master’s  and  doctoral  degrees 
in  higher  education,  all  from  U of 
T.  He  played  on  the  Varsity  Blues 
football  team  during  his  under- 
graduate years  and  the 
competitive  skills  he  gained  on 
the  field  have  served  him  well  m 
the  intervening  years  of  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  the  university. 
“When  I bleed,”  he  said,  “I  bleed 
blue.” 

His  decision  to  remain  at  the 
university  has  been  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  by  friends  and  col- 
leagues. “In  my  long  friendship 


with  Dellandrea,  I have  always 
been  deeply  impressed  by  his 
hard  work  and  dedication  to  the 
aspirations  of  the  university,”  said 
Thomas  Simpson,  chair  of 
Governing  Council.  “His  skills  as 
a leader,  fundraiser  and  motivator 
are  second  to  none  and  his  deci- 
sion to  stay  on  is  terrific  news  for 
the  university.” 

Dellandrea  committed  to  the 
extended  term  at  the  request  of 
President  Robert  Birgeneau,  who 
praised  his  contributions  to  the 
campaign.  “Dellandrea’s  leader- 
ship role  in  development  has  set  a 
standard  not  just  for  Canada  but 
for  North  America.  He  has  raised 
the  bar  in  bringing  a true 
professionalism  to  fundraising. 
In  Jon  Dellandrea,  U of  T has 
the  very  best.” 
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Staff  Courses  Targeted  at 
Student  Experience 


Principal  Installation 


Professor  Kwong-loi  Shun,  flanked  by  President  Robert  Birgeneau  (left)  and  John  McKay,  MPP  for 
Scarborough  East,  was  installed  as  vice-president  and  principal  of  U of  T at  Scarborough  Jan.  28. 
During  his  first  year  as  UTSC’s  eighth  principal.  Shun  will  focus  on  academic  planning  — a process 
that  outlines  the  goals  and  objectives  of  teaching,  learning  and  research  at  the  campus. 

Holocaust  Survivors  Face  Suicidal 
Thoughts,  Study  Finds 


By  Elaine  Smith 

To  ADMINISTRATORS  AT  MANY 
Ontario  universities,  the 
double  cohort  and  overall 
increased  enrolments  meant  a 
student  housing  challenge  but  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  an  ever 
increasing  student  population 
became  a golden  opportunity  for 
staff  to  improve  their  student 
services  skills. 

Last  fall,  the  Staff  Development 
Centre  introduced  a certificate 
program  entitled  Enhancing  the 
Student  Experience,  a series  of 
courses  aimed  at  assisting  staff  to 
better  help  students  cope  with 
everything  from  course  loads  to 
social  problems. 

“Our  goal  is  really  to  enhance 
the  already  professional  skills  of 
the  people  who  are  in  student 
contact  positions  on  campus,” 
said  Elaine  Preston,  leadership 
development  co-ordinator  at  the 
Staff  Development  Centre. 

To  obtain  the  certificate,  staff 
members  must  take  28  hours  of 
instruction,  a mix  of  basic  courses 
about  the  mechanics  of  working 
with  students  and  specialty  courses 
in  the  areas  of  academic  advising, 
students  in  difficulty  or  student 
life.  Course  topics  include  dealing 
with  difficult  behaviour,  advising 
students  in  academic  jeopardy 
and  communicating  with  students 
and  student  groups. 

For  Chris  McGrath,  director  of 
residence  at  U of  T at  Mississauga, 
creation  of  the  program  reaffirms 
the  decision  he  made  two  years 
ago  to  accept  a position  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

“To  work  for  an  institution  that 
is  willing  to  structure  a program 
and  help  to  validate  the  work  I do 
on  a daily  basis  by  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  share  my  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  and  passion 
with  other  people,  that’s  an 
incredibly  rewarding  thing,”  said 


McGrath,  who  teaches  a number 
of  the  courses. 

“There  are  definitely  a lot  of 
people  at  this  institution  who 
have  a passion  for  working  with 
students  and  they’re  not  just  stu- 
dent affairs  people,”  he  added. 
“The  people  who  really  benefit 
from  this  program  are  the  people 
who  interact  with  students  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  and  perhaps  do 
so  in  a relative  degree  of  isolation 
in  that  they  really  don’t  have  the 
colleagueship  of  a traditional 
student  affairs  department.” 

Nikki  Redman,  assistant  to  the 
co-ordinator  for  lesbian,  gay, 
bisexual,  transgendered  and 
queer  programs,  has  already 
taken  more  than  a half-dozen  of 
the  new  courses.  “The  program 
can  only  help  staff  enhance  the 
student  experience  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  by  helping 
them  appreciate  the  many  layers 
of  experience  that  go  into  it,” 
Redman  said.  “This  helps  pro- 
mote a good  student  experience 
while  they’re  here,  not  only  aca- 
demically, but  in  personal  success 
and  personal  growth.” 

As  a counsellor  for  first-year 
students  at  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  Neil 
Neebar  knew  he  had  many  of  the 
necessary  interpersonal  skills  but 
found  the  new  program  put  them 
in  context.  “I  could  look  at  the  larg- 
er picture,  not  just  at  the  individual 
student  and  problem,”  he  said. 

In  fact,  the  new  program  is  so 
popular  it  has  been  playing  to 
packed  houses,  something 
McGrath  loves  to  see.  “As  a pre- 
senter, it  has  been  great  to  know 
that  I’m  walking  into  a room  and 
every  seat  is  going  to  be  occupied 
and  there  are  people  who  are  eager 
to  get  in  if  there’s  an  opening.” 

For  more  information 
on  the  sessions  visit  www. 
utoronto.ca/hrhome/guide/prof/ 
studview.htm. 


By  Sheila  Dabu 

SUICIDAL  THOUGHTS  ARE  A COM- 
mon  occurrence  for  survivors 
of  the  ITolocaust  as  they  continue 
to  age,  according  to  a U of  T study 
in  the  current  issue  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Geriatric 
Psychiatry. 

Led  by  Diana  Clarke,  a PhD 
candidate  in  public  health  sci- 
ences and  the  collaborative  pro- 
gram in  human  development,  life 
course  and  aging,  the  study  exam- 
ined the  likelihood  of  suicidal 
ideation  in  530  Jewish  seniors  — 
one-third  of  whom  survived  the 
Holocaust  — who  were  receiving 
outpatient  psychiatric  treatment 
for  depression  at  the  Baycrest 
Centre  for  Geriatric  Care. 

The  study  found  that  among 
depressed  older  adults,  survivors 


of  the  Holocaust  were  87  per  cent 
more  likely  to  think  about  sui- 
cide. The  researchers  call  for  a 
multifaceted  approach  to  suicide 
and  depression  such  as  taking 
into  account  a person’s  health, 
access  to  social  support  and  life 
experiences. 

Although  the  results  are  specific 
to  Holocaust  survivors,  Clarke 
said  they  can  be  generalized  to 
other  situations  where  individuals 
have  experienced  traumatic 
events.  “We  need  to  pay  more 
attention  to  our  elderly  popula- 
tion given  that  [it]  is  increasing 
and  when  we’re  assessing  older 
adults  who  are  depressed,  we 
have  to  do  a more  interdiscipli- 
nary approach  for  depression,” 
Clarke  said. 

While  not  all  Holocaust  sur- 
vivors think  about  suicide. 


Clarke  stressed  that  a health  care 
professional  presented  with  a 
Holocaust  survivor  suffering 
from  depression  should  take 
extra  precautionary  measures, 
including  an  assessment  for 
suicide. 

As  to  why  suicidal  ideation 
seems  to  have  occurred  at  a later 
stage  in  life  for  the  Holocaust  sur- 
vivors, Clarke  argued  that  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  they 
didn’t  think  about  suicide  previ- 
ously. Rather,  the  stressors  of 
aging  such  as  failing  health  and 
losing  a spouse  can  lead  to 
limited  coping  resources  and 
reactivate  the  Holocaust  terror. 

Although  suicide  is  not  the 
leading  cause  of  death  for  seniors 
in  Canada,  the  numbers  are  high 
enough  to  cause  concern,  Clarke 
said. 


Into  Africa 

Medical,  nursing  students  promote  healthy  living  in  Cameroon 

By  Elaine  Smith 


UMMER  BREAK  MEANS  TANNING  ON  THE  BEACH  FOR 
many  students  but  don’t  count  Cameroon  Project 
volunteers  among  them. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  a handful  of  ded- 
icated medical  and  nursing  students  will  spend  six  weeks  of 
their  vacation  promoting  good  health  practices  in 
Cameroon  through  this  student-run  initiative.  They’ll 
travel  to  Africa  at  their  own  expense  to  work  with  the 
International  Organization  for  Self-Development  (PIPAC), 
assisting  doctors  by  teaching  public  health  strategies  to 
people  living  in  Cameroon’s  western  province. 

Ian  Randall,  a first-year  medical  student  and  a civil  engi- 
neer, learned  to  love  Cameroon  during  the  two  years  he 
spent  there  with  Engineers  Without  Borders.  He  assisted  in 
building  wells  and  latrines  and  educating  people  on 
hygiene  and  sanitation  and  is  eager  to  return  with  a medical 
degree  in  hand.  He  says  the  Cameroon  Project  experience  is 
one  his  classmates  will  likely  never  forget. 

“They’ll  see  a lot  of  diseases  medical  students  in  Canada 
only  ever  see  in  textbooks,”  says  Randall,  one  of  four 
students  helping  with  co-ordination  and  fundraising  for 
this  year’s  visit.  “There’s  tetanus,  meningitis  and  a lot  of 
deadly  diseases  that,  thanks  to  our  health  care  system,  we 


Medical  student  Karen  Ng  interviews  a woman  living 
in  Cameroon’s  western  province. 


don’t  have  to  deal  with.” 

Luke  Devine,  a second-year  medical  student  and  another 
of  the  project  co-ordinators,  spent  last  summer  in 
Cameroon,  walking  from  village  to  village  outside  the  city 
of  Dschang,  teaching  good  hygiene  practices.  He  says  the 
poverty  and  malnutrition  give  rise  to  a number  of  other 
problems.  “There’s  tuberculosis,  there’s  HIV  ...  people 
going  there  could  focus  on  anything  that  interested  them.” 
First-year  nursing  student  Emily  Robson  already  has  a 
focus  in  mind.  She  and  a classmate  are  hoping  to  determine 
whether  women  in  rural  and  urban  areas  are  following  the 
breastfeeding  protocol  designed  to  prevent  transmission  of 
HIV/AIDS  from  mother  and  baby. 

“I  have  an  interest  in  international  health,”  she  says.  “I 
did  a placement  in  Barbados  doing  development  work  and 
it  spurred  my  interest  even  further.” 

Devine  and  Randall  wish  administrators  were  as  interest- 
ed in  the  Cameroon  Project  as  the  students  are.  They  would 
like  to  see  an  ongoing  University  of  Toronto  presence  in 
Cameroon.  “It’s  all  student  initiated,”  Randall  says.  “There’s 
PIPAC  and  the  University  of  Rome  [whose  physicians  staff 
the  clinic] , why  not  put  the  University  of  Toronto  in  the 
mix?  Torrs  of  things  can  be  done.” 
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Mounting  Evidence 

Eroticism  found  in  early  Italian  religious  dramas 

By  Michah  Rynor 


ONE  USUALLY  DOESN’T  ASSOCIATE  RELIGIOUS 
theatre  with  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh  but 
instances  of  sensuality  and  sexuality  — both 
heterosexual  and  homosexual  — are  exactly 
what  Professor  Konrad  Eisenbichler  of  Renaissance 
studies  has  found. 

In  recent  research  from  an  upcoming 
book  dealing  with  religious  drama 
from  the  15th  to  16th  centuries, 

Eisnenbichler  states  that  one  might  be 
tempted  to  say,  quite  simply,  that  there 
was  no  eroticism  in  sacred  theatre. 

“While  my  first  perusal  of  the  scripts  of 
several  sacred  plays  revealed  very  little 
material  that  might  allow  me  to  talk 
about  the  erotic  in  this  area,  I was 
heartened  to  find  a variety  of  collateral 
evidence  that  encouraged  me  to  keep 
on  thinking  about  the  topic,”  he  says. 

For  example,  the  announcing  angel 
who  opens  the  play  The  Devout 
Representation  of  Judith  (circa  1519) 
states  that,  “Kingdoms,  empires  and 
principalities  fall,  only  because  of 
pride,  lust  and  cruelty.”  Although  lust 
is  second  on  the  list,  it  takes  centre 
stage  later  in  the  play  when  the  beau- 
tiful young  widow  Judith  enters  the 
enemy  camp  and  immediately  arouses  the  sexual 
appetites  of  the  soldiers  she  encounters,  Eisenbichler 
says. 

“Oh,  if  I could  just  sleep  with  her  one  night  and  enjoy 
myself  to  my  contentment,  I would  call  myself  happy 


and  blessed. . . ,”  states  one  soldier. 

In  his  1549  secular  comedy  Lassiolo  (The  Horned  Owl) 
Giovan  Maria  Cecchi  has  one  of  his  characters,  an  old 
lawyer,  complain  strongly  about  nuns  putting  on  plays  in 
their  convents  and  dressing  as  men  — complete  with 


coloured  hose  and  stuffed  breeches.  “What!  There’s  even 
stockings  with  fringes!  Look  at  these  big  stuffed  codpieces! 
And  you’re  taking  these,  too,  into  a convent?”  the  shocked 
solicitor  shouts. 

“The  old  man  is  clearly  upset  that  nuns  dressed  in  drag 


would  be  exposing  their  legs  and  wearing  fancy  hose 
trimmed  with  fringes  and  stuffed  codpieces  — and  doing 
God  knows  what  with  them,”  Eisenbichler  says. 

As  well,  the  feminization,  even  for  play-acting  purposes, 
of  young  adolescent  males  may  well  have  had  an  erotic 
quality  for  the  older  audiences,  a quality 
that  modern  scholars  have  not  yet  taken 
into  consideration,  he  muses. 

“The  homoerotic  element  of  these  plays 
may  have  been  an  active  component  of 
some  performances,”  Eisenbichler  theorizes, 
“and  much  closer  to  Florentine  male 
erotic  reality  than  we  might  otherwise 
think.” 

Though  these  plays  may  have  been 
homoerotic,  the  scripts  were  not  overtly  so 
in  the  fact  that  they  didn’t  show  homo- 
sexual encounters,  he  says.  “Even  in  plays 
that  deal  with  possibly  gay  couples  of 
saints  from  the  early  Christian  period  — ^ 
such  as  John  and  Paul,  Cosmus  and  g 
Damian,  and  others  — there  is  no  script-  ^ 
irig  of  homosexual  practices  which  may  be  § 
because  of  the  anathema  in  those  days  ^ 
against  sodomy,”  he  adds. 

However,  Eisenbichler  believes  the 
evidence  is  mounting  that  religious  plays 
were  not  the  bland  presentations 
originally  thought  by  scholars,  “and  even  if  the  scripts 
don’t  deal  explicitly  with  sexuality,  they  certainly  did 
allow  directors  and  performers  room  to  wander,  at  times, 
off  the  straight  and  narrow  path  onto  a wider  and  more 
winding  road.” 


Pervasive  Puzzles 

Researcher  examines  creative  approaches  to  common  conundrums 

By  Nicolle  Wahl 


Question:  What  walks  on  four 
legs  in  the  morning,  two  legs 
during  the  day  and  on  three 
during  the  evening? 

This  conundrum  — the  riddle 
of  the  sphinx  — is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
known  puzzle  in  human  history.  Described 
in  the  legend  of  Oedipus  Rex,  it 
was  asked  of  all  those  trying  to 
enter  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes. 

Humanity’s  .enduring  love  of 
puzzles  crosses  gender,  age  and 
continents,  says  Professor  Marcel 
Danes!  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
and  anthropology.  Danesi,  whose 
fascination  started  with  his  mother’s 
love  of  crossword  puzzles,  teaches 
an  introductory  undergraduate 
course  in  enigmatology  — the 
study  of  puzzles  and  puzzle 
construction. 

“You  cannot  find  a culture  — no 
matter  how  technologically  primi- 
tive  or  advanced  — that  does  not 
have  puzzle  traditions,”  he  says. 

“Verbal  puzzles  such  as  riddles  or 
anagrams  are  probably  more  com- 
mon than  other  kinds  but  rebuses, 
visual  puzzles,  codes,  these  are 
universal  things.”  And,  he  notes, 
one  of  the  most  popular  genres  of 
books  today  is  mysteries  — long, 
narrative  puzzles. 

According  to  Danesi,  the  same 
types  of  puzzles  can  be  found  across 
virtually  every  culture.  He  cites  the  many 
variations  of  a puzzle  in  which  a farmer 
comes  to  a river  with  a goat,  a wolf  and 
some  cabbage.  He  can  only  take  one  across 
at  a time  and  certain  combinations  cannot 
be  left  together;  for  example,  if  the  goat  is 


left  alone  with  the  cabbage,  it  will  eat  it. 
The  puzzle  looks  for  the  minimum  number 
of  trips  across  that  the  farmer  can  take.  (It’s 
seven.) 

The  river  puzzle  is  now  found  viath  local 
variations  in  Africa,  Australia,  Asia  and 
many  other  regions  of  the  world,  Danesi 


says,  but  it  comes  from  the  eighth-century 
scholar  Alcuin,  who  was  actually  hired  by 
Charlemagne  to  write  puzzles  for  the 
Roman  emperor’s  evening  amusement.  This 
was  common  practice  among  nobility, 
Danesi  says.  “What  else  were  they  going  to 
do  for  entertainment?” 


In  the  ancient  world,  says  Danesi,  some 
viewed  solutions  to  puzzles  as  revelations, 
or  gifts  from  the  gods.  Since  the  medieval 
period  they  have  been  used  increasingly  for 
recreational  and  educational  purposes  but 
for  some  it  goes  beyond  simple  fun.  “There’s 
a search  for  meaning  behind  it.  It’s  as  if. 


should  you  solve  the  most  difficult  puzzle  of 
the  world,  you  solve  the  greatest  questions 
of  the  world  — like  why  are  we  here?” 
Danesi  refers  to  it  as  small-scale  experi- 
ences of  larger-scale  questions.  As  humans, 
he  says,  we  ask  questions  about  the  world 
that  we  can’t  solve,  leading  to  religions  and 


sciences.  “Puzzles  ask  the  same  kind  of 
questions  in  a smaller,  solvable  way,”  he 
says.  “It’s  almost  as  if  the  structure  of  our 
brain  requires  that  we  be  that  way.” 

But  beyond  recreation,  there  can  be  a 
darker  side  — people  can  become  addicted 
to  solving  puzzles  to  the  detriment  of  their 
family  life,  careers  and  even 
health.  In  the  late  1800s,  the 
unsolvable  14/15  puzzle  — 
consisting  of  15  consecutively 
numbered  sliding  blocks  in  a 
16-space  tray  — became  a world- 
wide craze.  The  game  was  so 
popular  that  France  prohibited  it 
by  law  and  American  employers 
posted  notices  banning  its  use 
during  work  hours.  “The  next 
puzzle  that  became  like  that  was 
the  Rubik’s  cube,”  he  says. 

Although  intelligence  would 
seem  to  be  the  key  factor  in  puzzle 
solving,  Danesi  says  it  is  relatively 
unimportant.  In  fact,  too  much 
intelligence  could  lead  to  “over- 
thinking.” It  requires  both  deductive 
logic  but  also  demands  the  use  of 
spontaneous  creativity.  Too  much 
logic  forces  a puzzle  solver  into 
a mental  “box”  with  too  many 
constraints  on  creativity,  which  he 
believes  explains  why  children  are 
better  at  puzzles  than  adults. 
“Puzzles  are  like  poetry  — people 
respond  to  them  with  feeling  and  imagination,” 
he  says.  “I  would  call  it  poetic,  logical  thinking.” 
Oh,  and  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the 
sphinx?  The  creature  that  walks  on  four, 
then  two,  then  three  legs  is  man  — he 
crawls  as  an  infant,  walks  as  an  adult  and 
once  old,  leans  upon  a cane. 


Professor  Marcel  Danesi  with  an  abacus,  sometimes  used  to  calculate  the  odds. 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  RESEARCH 


From  Aging  to  Prehistoric  Whalers 


Getting  older  = 
lower  self-esteem 

Worried  about  gaining  weight  and 
wrinkles  as  you  age?  Well,  now 
there’s  one  more  reason  to  fear 
aging  — an  increased  sense  of 
insecurity,  say  sociologists  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario, 

“We  live  in  a culture  of  youth 
where  being  young  is  prized  and 
idealized,”  said  Professor  John 
Cairney  a sociologist  in  U of  T’s 
psychiatry  department  and  co- 
author of  the  study.  Self-esteem 
and  the  intersection  of  age,  class 
and  gender.  “When  you’re  talking 
about  self-esteem,  your  body 
image  is  an  important  part  of  that 
perception.” 

Cairney  and  lead  author  Julie 


Ann  McMullin  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  analysed 
data  from  the  1994  National 
Population  Health  Survey,  a ran- 
dom telephone  survey  of  17,626 
participants  conducted  by 
Statistics  Canada.  They  com- 
pared each  subject’s  self-reported 
level  of  self-esteem  with  their 
gender,  social  class  and  age. 

The  researchers  also  found  that 
levels  of  self-esteem  in  low- 
income  earners  dropped  signifi- 
cantly after  they  reached  middle 
age  compared  with  men  and 
women  with  middle  and  high 
incomes.  “A  person’s  sense  of  self- 
worth  is  probably  linked,  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  on  how  economically 
or  socially  successful  they  are. 
Living  in  this  society,  being  eco- 
nomically advantaged  may  have  a 
positive  impact  on  a person’s 
sense  of  who  they  are.  It’s  a 
marker  of  success.” 

So  how  can  we  gain  more  confi- 
dence as  we  age?  “It  starts  early 
on,”  Cairney  said.  “It’s  about 
changing  negative  perceptions  and 
stereotypes  associated  with  gender 
and  age.” 

Sue  Toye 

Mechanism  causing 
brain-cell  death  from 
stroke  discovered 

Scientists  at  Toronto  Western 


Hospital  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  have  found  a major 
mechanism  that  causes  brain  cells 
to  die  from  stroke. 

Professors  Michael  Tymianski  of 
surgery  and  physiology  and  John 
MacDonald,  chair  of  physiology, 
published  their  findings  in  the 
Dec.  26  issue  of  Cell. 

They  discovered  that  when 
brain  cells  are  deprived  of  oxygen 
and  vital  nutrients,  which  hap- 
pens during  a stroke,  a special 
channel  on  the  surface  of  those 
brain  cells  is  activated,  triggering 
a lethal  chain  reaction.  The  chan- 
nel, called  TRPM7,  then  causes 
brain  cells  to  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  free  radicals  — toxic  mol- 
ecules that  break  down  the  cell’s 
DNA,  proteins  and  other  compo- 
nents. The  free  radicals,  in  turn, 
cause  TRPM7  to  become  even 
more  active,  leading  to  massive 
overproduction  of  free  radicals  and 
resulting  in  death  of  the  brain  cells. 

Tymianski  and  MacDonald  also 
reported  that  although  brain  cells 
can  usually  survive  for  only  a few 
minutes  without  oxygen,  interfer- 
ing with  the  activity  of  TRPM7 
allows  them  to  survive  for  more 
than  three  hours.  Armed  with  this 
knowledge,  they  can  now  develop 
medications  that  prevent  activation 
of  the  TRPM7  channel,  which  they 
estimate  will  take  about  three  years. 


“This  is  a quantum  leap  for- 
ward in  understanding  how 
stroke  causes  brain  damage,”  said 
Tymianski. 

Past  research  suggested  that 
the  major  culprit  for  brain  cell 
death  was  glutamate,  an  amino 
acid  normally  used  by  brain  cells 
to  communicate.  Many  experi- 
mental medications  for  treating 
strokes  were  aimed  at  blocking 
its  effects.  Although  successful 
in  the  lab,  the  medications  failed 
to  reduce  brain  damage  in 
humans. 

Elaine  Preston 

Prehistoric  whalers 
changed  ecosystem 

New  findings  from  a U of  T-led 
research  team  dispel  the  belief 
that  Europeans  were  the  first  set- 
tlers to  cause  major  changes  to 
Canadian  and  U.S.  freshwater 
ecosystems. 

The  study,  published  Jan.  26  in 
the  online  edition  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  was  led  by 
Professor  Marianne  Douglas  of 
geology  and  included  researchers 
from  Queen’s,  McGill  and  the 
University  of  Ottawa. 

The  team  set  up  camp  on 
Somerset  Island  in  the  Canadian 
Arctic  where  prehistoric  Thule 
whalers  (ancestors  of  the  present 


day  Inuit)  had  the  highest  con- 
centration of  settlement  between 
400  and  800  years  ago.  While  the 
number  of  bowhead  whales  killed 
each  year  would  have  varied,  dur- 
ing the  more  productive  whaling 
seasons  four  to  six  animals  may 
have  been  landed,  said  Professor 
James  Savelle  of  McGill.  The 
Thule  were  clearly  very  innovative 
and  developed  methods  to  use 
well  over  60  per  cent  of  the  whale 
for  food,  fuel  and  even  building 
materials.  “That’s  a lot  of  biomass, 
and  therefore  potential  nutrients, 
available  for  the  surrounding 
ecosystem,”  said  Professor  Jules 
Blais  of  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

It  was  the  decomposing  bones 
and  flesh  of  sea  mammals,  slowly 
leaching  nutrients  into  a nearby 
shallow  pond  and  surrounding 
soil  that  permanently  altered  the 
area’s  ecology.  “It’s  as  if  the  pond 
had  been  fertilized,  changing  the 
type  of  algae  that  could  grow 
there,”  said  Professor  John  Smol 
of  Queen’s  University. 

Douglas  called  the  study  “a  good 
example  of  how  lake  and  pond 
sediment  analysis  can  be  used  to 
study  the  effects  of  human  activi- 
ties on  ecosystems.  In  the  future 
we  hope  to  apply  these  techniques 
to  investigate  other  archeological 
sites,”  she  said. 

Nancy  Dorrance 


Apartments  for  Rent! 

Students  Welcome 

• 2 minute  walk  to  University 

• Underground  pass  to  hospitals 
• Affordable  close  to  campus  rents 


• Private  roommate  suites 


I • Clean  well-maintained  building 

Rent  for  February/Narch 
Receive  I month  free  rent 


200  Elm  Street 

College  and  Dundas  west  off  University 


Come  visit  our  office  anytime  between  8:00  am  to  5:00  pm 
after  hours  up  to  8:00  pm  for  viewing  of  our  suites. 


Call  416-979-3232 


e-mail  diannar(a)mcarthurproperties.com 
www.rentoronto.com 
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LETTERS 


BOOKS 


OF  ACADEMICS 
APPALLING 

As  an  American  and  an 
academic  who  serves  as  a part- 
time  research  associate  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario, 
I am  appalled  at  the  treatment 
of  the  two  U of  T academics 


who  were  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  in  Houston.  I 
cross  the  border  on  an  average 
of  twice  a month  to  travel  to 
UWO,  I am  always  treated 
courteously  and  warmly 
welcomed  into  Canada.  But 
even  I get  the  “third  degree” 
when  I am  reentering  the  U.S. 

On  behalf  of  my  fellow 
academics  in  the  U.S.,  I apolo- 
gize for  my  country’s  treatment 
of  your  professors. 

Joseph  Nolan 
Indiana  University  of 

Pennsylvania 


Justice  Defiled:  Perverts, 

Potheads,  Serial  Killers  & 
Lawyers,  by  Alan  Young  (Key 
Porter  Books;  337  pages;  $34.95). 
This  book  reveals  the  hard  truths 
about  the  legal  community  and 
whom  it  ultimately  serves.  It  con- 
fronts the  hypocrisy  of  Canada’s 
criminal  justice  system,  charging 
lawyers  and  judges  with  greed, 
rudeness  and  apathy  and  Canada’s 
Constitution  with  prejudice  and 
archaism  and  calls  for  change  and 
compassion  in  a system  rife  with 
failures  and  abuses. 

Rethinking  the  Reasonable 
Person:  An  Egalitarian 

Reconstruction  of  the  Objective 
Standard,  by  Mayo  Moran 
(Oxford  University  Press;  364 
pages;  $110).  The  reasonable 
person  standard  plays  a central 
role  in  the  law;  however  it  has 
also  attracted  criticism  from 
egalitarian  critics  and  feminists 
in  that  it  presupposes  contested 
notions  of  “normal”  behaviour 
and  may  discriminate  against 
certain  classes  of  defendant. 
Using  these  controversies  as  a 
point  of  departure,  the  book 
examines  the  promise  and  perils 
of  the  standard  and  ultimately 
argues  that  an  objective  standard 
is  both  defensible  and  essential 
but  only  with  a radical  recon- 
struction will  it  be  possible  to 


realize  the  promise  of  the 
standard  and  to  ensure  a truly 
egalitarian  conception  of 
responsibility. 

Murdering  Holiness:  The  Trials  of 
Franz  Creffield  and  George 
Mitchell  by  Jim  Phillips  and 
Rosemary  Gartner  (University  of 
British  Columbia  Press;  360 
pages;  $45).  This  book  explores 
the  story  of  the  “Holy  Roller”  sect 
led  by  Franz  Creffied  in  the  early 
years  of  the  20th  century  in  the 
community  of  Corvallis,  Oregon, 
and  of  George  Mitchell,  the  brother 
of  two  women  in  the  sect,  who 
pursued  Creffield  to  Seattle  and 
shot  him  dead  in  May  1906.  The 
book  takes  us  into  the  courtroom 
for  the  trial  that  made  headlines 
across  North  America.  Based  on 
court  records  and  archival 
sources,  this  case  study  includes  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  trial, 
the  media’s  response  to  it  and  the 
dramatic  aftermath. 


The  Renaissance  in  the  19th 
Centuiy/Le  XIX^  sifecle  renaissant, 

edited  by  Yannick  Portebois  and 
Nicholas  Terpstra  (Centre  for 
Reformation  & Renaissance 
Studies;  302  pages;  $49.50).  This 
volume,  bringing  together  an 
international  collection  of  16 
authors,  examines  the  many 
Renaissances  conceived  by 
European  novelists  and  poets, 
artists  and  composers,  architects 
and  city  planners,  political  theo- 
rists and  politicians,  businessmen 
and  advertisers.  The  essays  fall  into 
three  groups:  Esthetic  Recoveries 
of  Strategic  Pasts;  The  Renaissance 
in  19th-Century  Culture  Wars; 
and  Material  Culture  and 
Manufactured  Memories. 

The  Last  Cowboy,  by  Lee  Gowan 
(Knopf  Canada;  283  pages; 
$29.95).  This  romantic,  humor- 
ous and  at  times  harrowing  novel 
is  the  story  of  Sam  McMahon,  who 
can’t  understand  why  his  banker 
colleagues  in  Toronto  keep  calling 
him  “cowboy”  when  he  prefers 
opera  to  country  and  western  and 
fine  wine  to  beer.  It  tells  of  Sam’s 
wife  leaving  him  stranded  by  the 
side  of  a Saskatchewan  highway 
and  his  rescue  by  Ai  Lee,  a film 
location  scout.  When  Sam  tells  the 
story  of  an  incident  in  his  life  30 
years  previously,  Ai  knows  she’s 
found  her  perfect  location. 
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DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOLUTIONS 

CREATE^PRINT^DELIVER 

Creative  Design,  Layout  and  Photography 
for  both  Print  and  Multimedia 
Offset  Printing 

Customized  Courseware  Solutions 
Digital  Print  On  Demand  - B/W  & Colour 
Large  Format  Printing 
Scanning  and  Data  Archiving 
File  Imaging  and  Document  Customization 
Variable  Data  Printing 
E-Paper  Solutions 
Distributed  Network  Printing 
Complete  Outsourcing  and  Facilities  Management 
for  Print  and  Mail 

Project  Management  and  Consultation 


Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our  clientele 
the  speed,  reliability  and  choices  needed  in  today’s  digital  world 


245  COLLEGE  STREET 


i 416.978.2525  www.utpprint.com 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Attention  U of  T visitors.  Luxury, 
bright,  furnished  apartments  available. 
Home  away  from  home.  Includes  your 
every  need:  walkout  to  sundeck,  appli- 
ances, linens,  dishes,  TV,  A/C,  parking,  laun- 
dry. 10  minutes  from  U of  T and  hospitals. 
E-mail:  info@irmoluxhomes.com;  website 
www.irmoluxhomes.com;  416-275-3736. 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking,  exer- 
cise room,  saunas,  whirlpool,  meeting 
rooms.  416-920-6249;  info@toronto 
furnishedsuites.com  or  www.toronto 
furnishedsuites.com 

Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences! Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

Downtown.  Luxury  furnished/unfur- 
nished condos.  Various  locations,  great 
buildings,  excellent  facilities,  gym,  pool, 
security.  Unfurnished  2-bedroom,  2-bath 
units,  Jacuzzi  tub,  large  balcony,  5 appli- 
ances, $1,600.  Upscale,  warm,  bright,  fully 
furnished  1 -bedrooms,  studios  from 
$1,100.  All  utilities,  housekeeping  includ- 
ed. Available  immediately.  Most  units  with- 
in walking  distance  to  university,  hospitals. 
Personalized  attention  to  your  needs.  416- 
920-1473,  viewit.ca/B28 

Bright,  fully  furnished  1-  and  spacious 
2-bedroom  in  upscale  building  at  Jarvis 
and  Gerrard.  Minutes  from  Ryerson  and 
U of  T campuses.  On-site  laundry,  gym  and 
underground  parking.  Ideal  for  visiting  fac- 
ulty or  mature  students.  Available  immedi- 
ately. 416-979-0028. 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units.  Located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive  class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Available.  Short  or  long  term 
from  $1, 695/month,  includes  utilities, 
maintenance  and  cable.  Call  905-669- 
2271, 

Harbord  & Bathurst.  Large  furnished 
Victorian  4-bedroom  home.  Master 
ensuite,  large  eat-in  kitchen,  study,  two 
decks,  fireplace,  dishes  and  linens.  No 
smokers,  long/short,  $1,000  week,  $3,500 
month,  utilities  included.  Flexible  dates. 
416-588-0560, 

U of  T (Major  St.).  Private  apartment  in 
Victorian  home.  Fully  furnished  and  fully 
equipped.  Antiques  and  new  appliances 
designed  for  one  professional  desiring  an 
excellent  location  for  university,  restau- 
rants and  subway.  Bright,  spiral  staircase, 
large  deck.  Available  now.  $1,850 
inclusive.  416-926-8984. 

The  Garden  on  Seaton.  Charming 
downtown  Victorian  ground-floor  apart- 
ment. 12'  ceilings,  fully  furnished  1 -bed- 
room; cable  TV/VCR.  Private  entrance, 
patio  garden,  parking.  March  1,  2004. 
Single  non-smoker.  $1,550  per  month, 
2 months  minimum.  Check  website 
http://www3.sympatico.ca/kgalvez; 
kgalvez@sympatico.ca  or  call  41 6-359-0380. 

Ideal  home  for  sabbatical  visitor. 

House,  2 bedrooms  plus  1 bedroom  in 
basement,  2 baths,  fully  furnished.  Walking 


distance  to  subway,  25-minute  ride  to 
U of  T and  teaching  hospitals.  Minutes 
walk  to  stores,  schools,  churches,  library, 
sports  facilities.  $1,850  monthly  plus  utili- 
ties. Available.  Phone,  416-239-0115;  fax, 
416-239-8000;  e-mail,  donhoffer-heim® 
sympatico.ca 

Annex/Madison.  Fully  furnished  1 -bed- 
room with  A/C,  private  washer/dryer, 
TV/VCR,  hardwood,  high  ceilings,  large 
kitchen,  close  to  amenities,  TTC,  U of  T. 
$1, 400/month  inclusive.  416-925-7600. 

Pied  a terre  in  Toronto.  Near  Dufferin 
Park.  Room  in  beautifully  restored 
Victorian  house.  Near  TTC.  Non-smokers 
and  cat-lovers  only.  $40/night.  Monthly 
rate  available.  416-534-1956.  rostow 
©chass.utoronto.ca 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Steps  from  Yonge  & Eglinton.  One- 
bedroom  in  house,  beautifully  renovated 
basement,  private  entrance,  eat-in  kitchen, 
free  laundry,  pot  lights,  ceramic  tile,  new 
broadloom,  free  cable,  CAC.  $980  per 
month,  including  hydro  and  all  utilities. 
Call  Angela  at  416-487-4244. 

Kingsway/Bloor  West  Village. 

Spacious  executive  penthouse  condomini- 
um, 2 bedrooms,  2 baths,  balcony,  fantastic 
view.  Beautifully  furnished,  fully  equipped, 
weekly  cleaning,  total  building  amenities. 
Underground  parking.  Short  walk  to  High 
Park  and  lake.  Short/long  term.  905-566- 
1636. 

Professor-owned  2-bedroom  apart- 
ment at  Bathurst  & St.  Clair.  Main  floor  in 
a duplex  on  a quiet  safe  tree-lined  street. 
Fully  renovated,  open  concept,  large  win- 
dows, 6 appliances,  /VC,  parking.  3-minute 
walk  to  subway  and  grocery  stores,  10 
minutes  to  U of  T by  subway,  car  or  bike. 
$1,450  including  heating,  water,  cable  TV, 
DSL  Internet,  laundry.  Can  be  fully  fur- 
nished. No  smokers/pets.  Long/short  term. 
Photos  available,  argy@eecg.toronto.edu; 
416-270-9971. 

Gracious  High  Park  residence. 

Beautifully  furnished,  5 bedrooms,  2 sun- 
rooms,  /VC,  all  upgrades,  home  theatre, 
high-speed  wireless  Internet,  private  gar- 
den. Near  lake,  park,  downtown.  Available 
immediately.  Long/short,  $3,200  includes 
utilities  and  cleaning.  Website: 
www3.sympatico.ca/dalemann;  tel.  416- 
709-5661 ; dalemann@structurecorp.com 

Cabbagetown.  2-bedroom  apartment, 
includes  laundry  facility  and  heating. 
Newly  renovated.  10  minutes  to 
Yonge/Dundas  subway.  Street  parking. 
Suitable  for  faculty  and  mature  students. 
$900/month,  yearly  lease.  Please  call  Bob, 
416-577-1168. 

Harbourfront  unfurnished  new  condo. 
Lake  & city  view,  1 -bedroom  plus  large  den 
with  balconies,  I'/z  baths,  5 new  appli- 
ances, hardwood  floors,  pool  and  gym. 
21st  floor.  228  Queen's  Quay  West. 
Available  immediately.  $1, 950/month  plus 
utilities  and  parking.  Call  416-534-2290. 

High  Park/Indian  Rd.  Elegant  main 
floor,  1 -bedroom  duplex  (furnished  or 
unfurnished),  gourmet  kitchen,  french 
doors  to  deck,  9 ft.  ceilings,  oak  floors/trim, 
5 appliances,  close  to  TTC  and  park. 
$1, 295/month  inclusive.  416-532-6460. 

Harbord.  Steps  to  U of  T.  Spacious  main 
floor.  1 -bedroom  apartment  for  rent  in 
Victorian  home.  Perfect  for  young  profes- 
sional. 2 large  rooms,  huge  kitchen,  full 
bath,  full  backyard  and  patio,  washer  & 
dryer.  Lots  of  light  and  beautiful  hardwood 
floors.  $1,375.  416-820-1639.  E-mail 
dsetiadi@giocomms.org 


Summer  sublet.  Small  furnished  2-bed- 
room  apartment  in  housing  co-op 
Broadview-Danforth.  Porch,  shared  gar- 
den, nearby  parks,  public  pools,  cable. 
Available  July  & August  2004  for  $1,200 
month.  416-463-9129;  gwhitneybell® 
hotmail.com 

St.  Clair  & Bathurst.  Bachelor  basement 
apartment.  $900/month  with  kitchen, 
Jacuzzi  tub/laundry  facility,  separate 
entrance.  Walk  to  St.  Clair  West  station, 
close  to  streetcar,  major  grocers,  pharma- 
cies. 416-807-4957,  416-242-2670. 

College/St.  George.  Beautiful,  first  floor 
of  Victorian  duplex,  1,200  sq.  ft.  2-bed- 
room -I-  study.  High  ceilings,  hardwood 
floors,  exposed  brick,  2 fireplaces,  /VC,  pri- 
vate deck,  & garden,  5 appliances,  parking. 
Steps  from  U of  T.  No  pets/smokers. 
$2,080.  416-598-0086. 

Beach  top  duplex,  August  2004  to  June 
2005.  Be  prepared  to  fall  in  love  with  this 
unique  space!  Fully  furnished,  5 appli- 
ances, private  garden  and  parking,  estab- 
lished neighbourhood.  Airy,  bright,  2 bed- 
rooms, office,  luxurious  bathroom  and  sec- 
ond bathroom,  laundry  room  and  deck. 
Skylit  kitchen/living  room,  walkout  to  top 
deck.  Quick  access  to  downtown;  walk  to 
shopping,  boardwalk,  pool  and  beaches. 
Includes  cable  and  Internet. 
C$2,1 00/month  plus.  jean-paul. 
ginestier@uwc.net  or  call  1-416-465-6395. 

Beautiful  lakefront  furnished  home 

on  quiet  cul  de  sac  in  the  east  end 
(Beaches)  of  Toronto.  Modern,  three 
storeys,  semi-detached,  4 bedrooms,  2 Vz 
bathrooms,  3 decks,  yard  overlooking  park 
and  lake.  Walk  to  stores  and  excellent 
schools.  Twenty  minutes  from  downtown 
Toronto.  $4,000  month  including  weekly 
cleaning.  Utilities  extra,  david.beatty 
©utoronto.ca 

Yonge/Eglinton.  March/April/May. 
Elegantly  furnished  in  4-plex.  Large  1 -bed- 
room  + sunroom;  dining/living/den/  fire- 
place. Including  parking/hydro,  cleaning 
lady  2 x per  month.  $1, 900/month.  416- 
489-6220. 

Queen/Shaw.  Spacious  1 -bedroom,  main 
floor  of  house  on  quiet  street,  new  floors, 
high  ceilings,  stained  glass,  backyard,  laun- 
dry. Quiet,  single  non-smoker,  no  pets. 
$1,100  per  month  includes  utilities.  416- 

537- 7756. 

Bachelor  for  rent.  $950  inclusive  and 
negotiable.  88  Charles  St.  (Yonge  & Bloor). 
/VC,  fridge/stove,  laundry  in  building.  Call 
416-579-1761. 

Little  Italy.  Bright,  clean  2-bedroom 
house,  new  reno.  Hardwood,  laundry,  yard. 
Steps  to  TTC,  parks,  shopping.  $1,875  -i- 
utilities.  Must  see.  41 6-707-5385.  Available 
immediately. 

Furnished  Annex  two-bedroom 
suite.  Available  now.  1,100  sq.  ft.,  second 
floor,  two  bedrooms,  kitchen,  3-piece  bath- 
room, living  room,  expansive  cedar  deck. 
Eclectic  quality  furnishings,  dimmable 
halogen  lighting,  antique  wide  plank  floor- 
ing, laundry,  purified  water  system,  central 
vac,  cable  TV,  stereo,  high-speed  Internet 
access.  Heat,  gas,  cable,  biweekly  cleaning 
included,  two-car  parking.  $2,400,  long- 
term price  negotiable.  Yuill  McGregor,  416- 

538- 3325. 


Shared 


High  Park.  Room  for  rent.  Shared  accom- 
modation in  beautiful  house.  Private  bed- 
room, shared  living/dining  room,  shared 
kitchen,  shared  3-piece  bathroomO,  shared 
laundry,  shared  computer  room.  Steps  to 
Dundas  West  subway  station  and 
food/drug  marts.  $600  inclusive/month. 
Available  immediately.  Robert,  416-919- 
0213. 


Live  in  Paradise:  Beautiful  2-storey  house 
in  South  Riverdale  relaxing  "modern 
Japanese"  minimalist  interior,  Zen-like  gar- 
den with  waterfall.  Share  with  one  female 
artist.  $600  -i-  utilities  (approx.  $75). 
nevbezaire@hotmail.com  or  416-406- 
0989. 


Bed  & Breakfast 


$27/$36/$50  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment.  Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231 .1 6@compuserve.com 

Annex  Guesthouse.  Walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Mid-week  single  special  $50  per 
night,  three-night  minimum  stay.  Private 
suite  from  $85  per  night.  416-588-0560; 
e-mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com  or 
visit  us  at  annexguesthouse.com 


Vacation/Leisure 


Palm  Beach  shores  luxury  villa  on 

exclusive  Singer  Island,  Florida.  One-bed- 
room  unit  with  kitchen.  Sleeps  4.  Available 
April  4 to  11,  2004.  Regular  rates  start  at 
$219  US  per  night.  Asking  $1,350  Cdn  for 
week.  Call  Joanne,  416-287-7117.  See 
www.palmbeachshoresfl.com 


Overseas 


Paris  rental.  Self-service,  economical, 
functional  studio  in  Paris  for  short-term 
rental.  Competitive  rate.  $350/one  week. 
$650/two  weeks.  $980/one  month.  E-mail 
xiaopingday31@rogers.com;  visit  http:// 
members.rogers.com/xiaopingday31 ; or 
phone  416-502-0413. 


Health  services 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  170  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St. 
George  Street.  416-944-3799. 

DR.  DVORA  TRACHTENBERG  & DR. 
GINA  FISHER,  PSYCHOLOGISTS. 

Individual/couple/marital  psychotherapy. 
Help  for  depression/anxiety/loss/stress; 
work/family/relationships/communication 
problems;  sexual  orientation/women's 
issues.  U of  T health  benefits  apply. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and 
Bloor).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 


George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  416- 

928- 3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 
(Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  health  care  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  servic- 
es. Direct  insurance  billing  available  for 
U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W.,  suite  1 1 00. 
416-929-6958.  www.PacificWellness.ca 

Deborah  Duggan,  Ed.D., 
Psychologist.  Facilitating  growth  and 
healing  through  a collaborative  and  respect- 
ful exploration  into  relationship  issues,  self- 
image,  depression  and  the  effects  of  child- 
hood trauma.  U of  T benefits  apply.  489 
College  St.,  suite  206. 41 6-694-6350. 

Naturopathic  doctor,  EeVon  Ling, 

licensed  and  registered.  Holistic  health 
care  using  nutrition,  herbs,  acupuncture, 
homeopathy,  lifestyle  counselling. 
Accepting  referrals.  Covered  by  many 
extended  health  plans.  Direct  insurance 
billing.  80  Bloor  St.  W.,  suite  1100.  416- 

929- 6958.  www.twotreesnaturopathy.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  41 6-469-631 7. 


Miscellany 

Knox  College  Book  Sale  Feb.  4 & 5, 
2004,  to  be  held  in  Know  College  Library. 
59  St.  George  St.  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Great 
books!  Great  bargains!  Free  Admission. 

Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20-i-  years  of 
experience  at  U of  T.  References  available. 
Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or  e-mail 
dygranato@hotmail.com 

Dicta  transcription  service  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  professional 
services.  In  business  since  1983.  RCMP 
security  clearance.  Call  Kathy,  416-431- 
7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@rogers.com 


A classified  ad  costs  $18.50  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  addi- 
tional word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word, 
but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted  as  a word, 
e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must 
accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is  acceptable.  Ads  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic 
Ignacio-Palanca,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  Kingis  CoUege 
Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet 
and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 
For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail 
mavic.  palanca@utoronto.ca. 
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EVENTS 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 


The  64-bit  Xserve  G5 


• Single  or  dual  2GHz  PowerPC  G5 
processors  using  90-nanometer 
process  technology 

• Gigahertz  frontside  bus  with 
independent  data  paths  in  and  out  of 
the  processor 

• Two  independent  frontside  buses  on 
dual  processor  systems 

• Point-to-point  system  controller 

• Support  for  up  to  8GB  of  400MHz 
ECC  memory 

• Fast  133MHz  PCI-X  bus  for  Fibre 
Channel,  RAID,  SCSI,  or  cluster 
interconnect  cards 

• Dual  Gigabit  Ethernet  interfaces  on 
the  main  logic  board 

• Dp  to  three  80GB  or  250GB  Serial 
ATA  (SATA)  Apple  Drive  Modules 

Xserve  G5  (M9215LL/A)  $3589. 

2.0GHZDP/512MB  ECC/80GB  SATA/ 
GigE/Mac  OS  X Server,  10-user  License 

Xserve  G5  (M9216LL/A)  $3589. 

2.0GHZDP/1GB  ECC/80GB  SATA/ 
p-  2xGigE/CD/OS  X Server,  Uniimited  Lie. 


I 


Xserve  G5  (M9217LUA)  $4858. 

2.0GHZDP/1GB  ECC/80GB  SAT/V2xGigE/CD/Mac 
OS  X Server,  Uniimited  Licence 

Introducing  iLife  ‘04 
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Sony  style 


*r*Ai6*; 


DSCP32  Cyber-shot®  3.2  Megapixel  Digital  Still  Camera 
Sony’s  DSC-P32  Cyber-shot®  compact  digital  stilt 
camera  hands  you  the  power  to  take  great  pictures 
under  a variety  of  conditions,  3.2  Megapixel 
resolution  provides  crisp,  clear  images  every  time. 


$275. 


University  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

Koffler  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
^ Tet;  (416)  978-7947  Fax;  (416)  978-7968 

sales@campuscotnputershop.com  ^®*P***^*®I 
Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6,  Sat  10-5,  Sun.  12-5  shop  ^ 
Visit  our  Web  Site  at  wfww.campuscomputershop.com 
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Inaugurating  the  Colosseum, 
AD  80. 

Wednesday,  February  4 

Prof.  Jonathan  Edmondson,  York 
University.  001  Emmanuel  College,  75 
Queens  Park  Cres.  5:15  p.m. 
Archaeological  Institute  of  American, 
Toronto  Society 

Dontilda  Latina: 
Latinate  Women  in  Early 
Modern  Iberia. 

Thursday,  February  5 
Prof.  Joan  Gibson,  York  University. 
Senior  Common  Room,  Burwash  Hall, 
Victoria  University.  4 p.m.  Toronto 
Renaissance  & Reformation  Colloquium 
and  Reformation  & Renaissance  Studies 

D’Arcy  McGee,  John  A. 
Macdonald  and  James 
McCarroll;  What  Happened 
When  an  Irish-Canadian 
Writer  Bit  the  Hand 
That  Fed  Him. 

Thursday,  February  5 

Prof.  Michael  Peterman,  Trent 
University.  400  Alumni  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  121  St.  Joseph  St. 
6 p.m.  Celtic  Studies 

The  Best  of  Atelier 
Van  Lieshout. 

Thursday,  February  5 

Joep  van  Lieshout,  Atelier  Van  Lieshout; 
in  collaboration  with  the  Power  Plant. 
103  Architecture  Building,  230  College 
St.  7 p.m.  Architecture,  Landscape  & 
Design 

Mission:  Mars. 

Sunday,  February  8 

Marc  Gameau,  Canadian  Space  Agency. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Bootstrapping. 

Tuesday,  February  10 

Karen  Fairbanks.  Barnard  and  Columbia 
colleges.  103  Architecture  Building, 
230  College  St.  7 p.m.  Architecture, 
Landscape  & Design 


COLLOQUIA 

Water  Engineering  in  Ancient 
and  Medieval  Arabia. 

Wednesday,  February  4 

Ingrid  Hehmeyer,  Royal  Ontario 
Museum.  332  Northrop  Frye  Hall, 
Victoria  University.  4:10  p.m.  History  &• 
Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology 

When  “Smart”  Students  Fail: 
Emotional  Intelligence  and 
Academic  Success. 

Monday,  February  9 

Prof.  James  Parker.  Trent  University.  9- 
105  OISEAJT,  252  Bloor  St.  W 12:30  to 
2 p.m.  Human  Development  & Applied 
Psychology,  OISE/UT 


SEMINARS 

Flights  of  Fancy: 
Fluorinated  Chemicals 
in  the  Environment. 

Wednesday,  February  4 
Prof.  Scott  Mabury,  chemistry.  116 
Wallberg  Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 
Engineering  &•  Applied  Chemistry 

Long-Term  Logging  Impacts 
on  Plants,  Animals  and  Fungi 
in  a Malaysian  Rain  Forest. 

Wednesday,  February  4 

Prof.  Sean  Thomas,  Faculty  of  Forestry. 


2093  Earth  Sciences  Centre.  4 p.m. 
Environmental  Studies 

Religion  in  Immigrant 
Communities:  The  Case  of 
Toronto  Kerala  Christians  and 
the  Anglican  Community. 

Wednesday,  February  4 
Prof.  Usha  George,  Faculty  of  Social 
Work.  Combination  Room,  Trinity 
College;  advanced  degree  students  circle 
series,  4:30  to  6 p.m.  Faculty  of  Divinity, 
Trinity 

Natural  and  Artificial  Control 
of  SpUce  Site  Selection  by 
hnRNP  Al. 

Thursday,  February  5 

Prof.  Benoit  Chabot,  University  of 
Sherbrooke.  114  Best  Institute,  112 
College  St.  1 1 a.m.  BBDMR 

Activity  Theory:  A Model  for 
Education  in  Labour  Issues. 

Thursday,  February  5 

Prof.  Helena  Worthen,  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign.  12-199 
OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W Noon  to 
2 p.m.  Study  of  Education  & Work, 
OISE/UT 

The  Unpleasant  Contribution 
of  Anterior  Cingulate  Cortex 
to  Fear  Memory. 

Thursday,  February  5 
Prof.  Min  Zhuo,  physiology,  3231 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Physiology 

Contingent  Faculty  in  Higher 
and  Adult  Education. 

Friday,  February  6 
Joe  Berry,  contingent  faculty  member  at 
a number  of  Chicago  area  colleges.  12- 
199  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W Noon  to 
2 p.m.  Study  of  Education  & Work, 
OISE/UT 

Cataloguing  the  English 
Renaissance:  Problems  and 
Possibilities. 

Friday,  February  6 
Scott  Schofield,  CRRS  graduate  fellow. 
205  Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Victoria 
University.  3:30  p.m.  Reformation  & 
Renaissance  Studies 

The  Foraging  Gene: 

What  Meals  Mean. 

Friday,  February  6 

Prof.  Marla  Sokolowski,  biology,  U of  T 
at  Mississauga.  1084  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4 p.m.  Psychology 

The  Regulation  of 
Straphylococcus  Aureus 
Virulence  Genes  During 
Invasion  of  Host  Cells. 

Monday,  February  9 
Prof.  Ken  Bayles,  University  of  Idaho. 
2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Laboratory  Medicine  &•  Pathobiology 


CONFERENCES 

The  Russian  Federation  12 
Years  On:  Moving  Beyond 
Transitology. 

Thursday,  February  5 to 
Saturday,  February  1 
This  international  meeting  of  advanced 
graduate  students  from  North  America, 
Europe  and  the  Russian  Federation  aims 
to  present  a critical  reappraisal  of  transi- 
tology, directly  challenging  many  of  the 
key  assumptions  that  underlie  the  study 
of  post-soviet  society,  both  in  its  domes- 
tic and  international  contexts. 
Registration  and  program  details: 
www.utoronto.ca/crees/beyondtransi- 
tion.htm.  Vivian  & David  Campbell 


Conference  Facility,  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Russian  & East 
European  Studies 

MUSIC 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Jazz@8:30. 

Wednesday,  February  4 

Small  jazz  ensembles  in  various  combi- 
nations. Walter  Hall.  8:30  p.m. 

Friday,  February  6 

Small  jazz  ensembles  in  various  combi- 
nations. Walter  Hall.  8:30  p.m, 

Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  February  5 

Toronto  Wind  Quartet  with  Beverley 
Johnston,  percussion.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

World  of  Music. 

Friday,  February  6 

A Britten  showcase:  excerpts  from 
Britten’s  operas  performed  by  member 
of  the  Opera  Division;  Martin  Isepp, 
director.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Wind  Ensemble  and 
Concert  Band. 

Saturday,  February  7 

Denise  Grant  and  Jeffrey  Reynolds,  con- 
ductors. MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $13,  students  and  seniors  $7. 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Chamber  Music. 

Saturday,  February  7 

Toronto  area  musicians  present  chamber 
music  works.  Chapel.  7:30  p.m. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 

U of  T Bookstore  Series. 

Thursday,  February  5 

The  power  of  poetry:  D.C.  Reid,  Harold 
Rhenisch  and  Prescila  Uppal.  D.C.  Reid 
reads  from  his  latest  collection  The 
Hunger,  Harold  Rhenisch  from  his  latest 
collection  Free  Will  and  Priscila  Uppal 
from  her  latest  collection  Live  Coverage. 
Library,  Hart  House.  7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  10 

The  perils  of  peer  orientation:  Dr. 
Gordon  Neufeld  and  Dr.  Gabor  Mate. 
Gordon  Neufeld  and  Gabor  Mate  dis- 
cuss their  new  book  Hold  on  to  Your  Kids: 
Why  Parents  Matter  Alumni  Hall,  112 
Old  Vic,  91  Charles  St.  W 7:30  p.m. 


EXHIBITIONS 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Canadian  Landscape 
Watercolour  Paintings. 

To  February27 

Robert  Anderson,  watercolours.  EJ. 
Pratt  Library.  Hours:  Monday  to 

Thursday,  9 a.m.  to  9 p.m.;  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
1 to  5 p.m. 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OF  T AT  MISSISSAUGA 

To  February  29 

Michael  Fernandes,  solo  exhibition 
includes  video  projects,  signage  projects 
and  off-site  sculpture  on  the  campus  of 
UTM.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
noon  to  5 p.m.;  Sundays  1 to  5 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
Canadian  Art 
for  a Canadian  University. 

To  April  20 

Exhibition  examines  the  various  ways  in 
which  members  of  the  Group  of  Seven 
were  connected  to  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  how  their  paintings  came 
to  be  in  the  university’s  collection;  curat- 
ed by  fine  art  students,  supervised  by 
Niamh  O’Laoghaire.  Hours:  Tuesday  to 
Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon 
to  4 p.m. 
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FORUM 


Scientists  and  musicians  use  different 
instruments  but  find  harmony  in 
common  goals 


By  John  Polanyi 

SCIENCE  AND  MUSIC  HAVE  A COMMON  AIM,  WHICH  IS  TO  MAKE  SENSE  OF  OUR  EXISTENCE. 
Each  in  its  own  language  draws  on  the  culture  of  the  age,  which  is  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  It  follows  that  each  signals  to  the  other  through  the  mosaic  of 
contemporary  understanding.  The  natural  world  inspires  experimental  science 
directly,  music  indirectly.  Yet  the  number  of  musical  notes  is  restricted  by  nature.  The 
arrangement  of  these  notes  into  patterns  must  fit  within  the  framework  of  creation,  which 
also  dictates  the  symmetries  of  science. 

Since  neither  music  nor  science  is  arbitrary,  each  being  part  of  the  God-given  world,  they 
reappear  in  the  structure  of  the  cosmos  and  the  atomic  nucleus.  Early  astronomers  vaulted 
from  physics  into  music,  authenticating  their  planetary  models  through  harmony;  the 
so-called  “music  of  the  spheres.” 

Don’t  think  those  times  are  past.  Werner 
Heisenberg,  he  of  the  uncertainty  principle 
and  the  play  Copenhagen,  remarked  famously 
that  it  was  more  important  that  his  equations 
be  beautiful  than  that  they  fit  the  facts. 

This  puzzles  people,  but  it  shouldn’t. 

Beauty  is  forever.  Facts  have  a way  of  proving 
to  be  wrong.  There  are,  of  course,  dangers  in 
these  professional  flights  of  fancy.  Our  jeu 
d’esprit  must  ultimately  be  disciplined  into 
science  that  works  and  music  that  is  valid. 

How  is  this  done? 

The  communities  of  science  and  music 
police  themselves.  Not  every  collision  of 
notes  can  be  allowed  into  Roy  Thomson  Hall, 
nor  every  broth  of  algebraic  symbols  see  print 
in  Science.  New  ideas  must  be  tested  against 
standards  of  beauty  and  truth.  The  responsi- 
bility for  this  devolves,  ultimately,  on  the 
reigning  monarchs  of  the  two  professions. 

This  is  not  a hereditary  monarchy,  nor  is 
it  formally  elected.  Leadership  in  science 
and  music  is  accorded  temporarily,  and 
consensually. 

What  we  have  here  are  two  human  soci- 
eties, both  of  a profoundly  competitive 
nature,  agreeing  on  procedures  for  distin- 
guishing success  from  failure,  rewarding  the 
former  and  denying  rewards  to  the  latter 
while  having  little  or  no  formal  governmental 
structure  with  which  to  do  so;  no  written 
laws,  no  visible  police,  no  robed  judges 
(unless  you  include  evening  dress)  and  no  punishment  cells.  Here  are  societies  with  goals 
so  deeply  felt  and  so  widely  accepted  that  internal  peace  can  be  maintained  without  resort 
to  violence. 

These,  for  all  their  injustices  and  contentions,  are  the  utopias  that  music  and  science  offer. 
These  peaceable  kingdoms  are  the  greatest  gifts  that  our  professions  hold  out  to  the  world 
m its  pursuit  of  peace.  It  may  be  objected  that  we  preserve  peace  within  our  communities 
only  by  having  within  them  shared  goals,  a common  citizenship  of  music  or  of  science. 
True.  But  have  I not  then  assumed  too  much  in  supposing  that  the  citizens  of  the  land  of 
music,  seemingly  ruled  by  passion,  will  forever  tolerate  the  foreign  ways  of  science?  Is  there 
destined  to  be  a clash  between  the  two?  Or  does  there  exist  an  all-embracing  culture,  on 
which  peace  can  be  based?  I believe  there  does. 

It  was  the  Romantics,  with  their  celebration  of  the  irrational  — which  gave  us  such  dubious 
treats  as  nationalism  and  patriotism  — who  insisted  that  music  speaks  to  the  soul,  whereas 
science  addresses  the  mind.  Some  here  may  nod  assent  to  this  proposition.  On  reflection, 
they  should  not.  For  there  are  not  two  cultures,  but  one. 

I would  call  Maestro  Helmuth  Rilling  as  the  first  witness  for  my  case.  He  treats  music  as 
a rational  construct  when,  as  he  frequently  does,  he  explores  the  structure  and  architecture 
of  Bach’s  cantatas.  The  Church  of  Rome  has,  on  numerous  occasions,  paid  science  the 
opposite  compliment  of  regarding  it  as  having  a message  for  the  soul,  when  it  has  objected 
on  doctrinal  grounds  to  new  scientific  findings.  Nor  is  this  interplay  between  mind  and 
spirit  incidental.  “The  mysterious,”  Albert  Einstein  remarked,  “is  the  source  of  all  art  and 
science.”  This  is  hardly  surprising,  since  all  that  is  unknown  is  mysterious.  Clues  to  the 


mysterious  come  to  us  in  part  through  what  we  loosely  call  “feelings,”  and  in  part  from  what 
we  loosely  call  “facts.”  We  express  them  in  languages  such  as  music  and  science.  If  these 
languages  did  not  translate,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  “a  culture.” 

“When  I hear  the  word  culture,”  Hermann  Goering  is  supposed  to  have  remarked, 
“I  reach  for  my  gun.”  We  should  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  culture 
is  clear,  at  least,  to  barbarians.  Never  again,  one  must  hope,  will  there  be  a movement 
that  attempts  to  cleave  our  culture  in  two,  separating  mind  and  soul.  It  was  this 
separation  that  permitted  civilized  people  to  act  pitilessly  at  intervals  throughout  the 
last  century. 

The  compelling  nature  of  one  pseudo-scientific  ideology  after  another  gave  them  licence, 

they  thought,  to  trample  on  the  face  of  human- 
ity. This  is  how  it  came  about  that  Beethoven 
played  as  background  music  to  the  experiments 
of  Mengele.  Science  and  music  have  an  obligation 
to  listen  to  one  another.  Happily  the  schism 
between  mind  and  spirit  is  less  at  present, 
though  it  continues.  What  choirs,  one  wonders, 
today  sing  hymns  to  intolerance  and  terror? 
Yet  every  church  at  some  time  in  its  history  has 
forgotten  its  humanity.  In  future  none  can  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  The  excuse  of  ignorance 
has  grown  too  thin  and  the  dangers  from 
barbarism  too  great. 

Today  music  when  it  incites  to  war,  and 
science  when  it  paves  the  way  for  killing,  can 
lead  to  disasters  greater  than  history  has 
known.  Sadly,  there  is  nothing  in  the  language 
of  music  or  science  to  ensure  that  they  speak 
only  for  what  is  humane.  Both  can  be  destructive. 
But  there  is,  as  I have  said,  a great  deal  in  the 
practice  of  these  professions  that  proclaims 
civilized  values.  Both  give  evidence  of  that 
most  humane  of  qualities,  human  fallibility. 
We  celebrate  the  greatest  of  explorers,  whether 
Bach  or  Einstein,  without  going  so  far  as  to 
deify  them.  They  too  remained  learners, 
as  they  acknowledged,  to  the  end  of  their 
days.  We  are  all,  in  addition,  mortal.  Even 
our  species. 

The  sun  is  a fusion  reactor,  a blazing 
hydrogen  bomb  consuming  700  billion  tons  of 
its  limited  store  of  hydrogen  every  day.  “Some 
say  the  world  will  end  in  fire,”  wrote  Robert 
Frost,  “Some  say  in  ice.”  The  best  scientific  thinking  is  that  fire  will  come  first,  to  be 
followed  by  ice.  But  what  is  the  message  for  the  soul  in  this  particular  finding  of  science? 
Does  it  even  matter  if  life  ends,  and  the  rocks  boil? 

Bach,  in  his  contemplation  of  the  day  of  judgment,  seemed  to  think  it  did.  So  does  every 
human  being  whose  thoughts  reach  beyond  the  day  of  death.  And  that  encompasses  most 
of  humankind.  We  strive  to  leave  a legacy  in  which  those  who  follow  can  take  pride. 

Since  time  is  not  a consideration  for  the  dead,  one  is  entitled  to  ask  to  what  ultimate  audi- 
ence this  behaviour  is  directed  and  from  what  faith  it  flows.  We  are  unlikely  to  get  a more 
persuasive  answer  than  Bach’s  at  the  close  of  Cantata  105,  composed  for  the  Thomaskirche’s 
service  of  July  18,  1723.  We  are  borne  along,  he  has  the  choir  sing,  by  the  belief, 

“That  in  all  these  earthly  reaches 
No  one  shall  be  lost  forever. 

But  instead  have  life  eternal. 

If  he  but  with  faith  be  full.” 

The  last  line,  speaking  of  life  eternal,  reads,  verbatim;  “If  he  but  with  faith  is  full.”  But 
that  is  not  unusual.  Every  scientific  proposition  and  every  musical  composition  is  aimed  at 
eternity.  What  is  true  we  believe  will  outlive  the  sun. 
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modified  from  a speech  he  gave  at  U of  T’s  Bach  festival  Jan.  13. 
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